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“Knowledge is Power.” 
(Continued from page 15.) 

In every part of the operation of making iron— 
in smelting the iron out of the ore; in moulding cast- 
iron into those articles for which it is best adapted ; 
in working malleable iron, and in applying it to 
use after it is made; nothing can be done without 
fire, and the fuel that is used in almost every stage 
of the business is coal. The coal trade and the 
iron trade are thus so intimately connected, so very 
much dependent upon each other, that neither of 
them could be carried on to any extent without the 
other. The coal-mines supply fuel, and the iron- 
works give mining tools, pumps, railroads, wheels, 
and steam-engines, in return. A little coal might 
be got without the iron engines, and a little iron 
might be made without coals, by the charcoal of 
wood. But the quantity of both would be trifling 
in comparison. ‘lhe wonderful amount of the pro- 
duction of iron in Great Britain, and the cheapness 
of iron, as compared with the extent of capital re- 
quired for its manufacture, arises from the fact that 
the coal-beds and the beds of iron-ore lie in juxta- 
position. The iron-stones alternate with the beds 
of coal in many English and American coal-fields ; 
and thus the same mining undertakings furnish the 
ore out of which iron is made and the fuel by which 
it is smelted. If the coal were in the north, and 
the fuel in the south, the earriage of the one to the 
other would double the cost. 

There was a time when iron was made in Great 
Britain with very little machinery. Iron was ma- 
nufactured there in the time of the Romans; but 
it was made with great manual labour, and was 
consequently very dear. Hutton, in his “ History 
of Birmingham,” tells us that there is a large heap 
of cinders near that town which has been pro- 
duced by an ancient iron-furnace; and that from 
the quantity of cinders, as compared with the me- 
chanical powers possessed by our forefathers, the 
furnace must have been constantly at work from 





his family to the coal district, he could not, with-|States, do not annually produce more than seven- 
out machinery, get a bushel of coals at the price of|teen million tons of coal, which is about half of the 
a year’s work. Let us see how a resolute man|produce of Great Britain.* ahha ‘ 
would proceed in such an undertaking. The greater part of the coal now raised in Bri- 

The machinery, we will say, is gone. The mines|tain is produced by the employment of the most 
are filled up, which the greater part of them would|enormous mechanical power. There are in some 
be, with water, if the machinery were to stop a/places shallow and narrow pits, where coals may 
single week. Let us suppose that the adventurous|be raised to the surface by a windlass; and there 
labourer knows exactly the spot where the coal is}are others where horse-power is employed. But 
to be found. This knowledge, in a country that|the number of men that can work at a windlass, or 
has never been searched for coals before, is no easy |the number of horses that can be yoked to a ma- 
matter, even to those who understand the subject |chine is limited. The power of the steam-engine is 
best: it is the province of geology to give that|limited only by the strength of the materials of which 


? if! knowledge. But we shall suppose that he gets over|it is formed. The power of a hundred horses, or of 


that difficulty too, for after it there is plenty of dif-|five hundred men, may be very easily made by the 
ficulty before him. steam-engine to act constantly, and on a single point; 

Well, he comes to the exact spot that he seeks, | and thus there isscarcely anythingin the way of mere 
and places himself right over the seam of coal.| force which the engine cannot be made to do. We 
That seam is only a hundred fathoms below the sur- jhave seen a coal-pit in England, which hardly gave 
face, which depth he will, of course, reach in good |coal enough to maintain a cottager and his family, 
time. To work he goes; pares off the green sod|for he worked the pit with imperfect machinery— 
with his shovel, loosens the earth with his pickaxe,| with a half-starved ass applied to a windlass. A 
and, in the course of a week, is twenty feet down] mile off was a steam-engine of two hundred horse 
into the loose earth and gravel, and clears the rock| power, raising tons of coals and pumping out rivers 
at the bottom. He rests during the Sunday, and|of water with a force equal to at least a thousand 
comes refreshed to his work on Monday morning ;|men. 
when, behold, there are twelve feet of water in his 
pit. 


This vast foree acted upon a point, and, 
therefore, no advantage was gained over the ma- 
chine by the opposing force of water, or the weight 
Suppose he now calls in the aid of a bucket and|of the material to be raised. Before the steam- 
rope, and that he bales away, till, as night closes,]engine was invented, the produce of the English 
he has lowered the water three feet. Next morn-|coal-mines barely paid the expense of working and 
ing it is up a foot and a half; but no matter; he|keeping them dry; and had it not been for the 
has done something, and next day he redoubles his|steam-engines and other machinery, the supply 
efforts, and brings the water down to only four feet.| would long before now have dwindled into a very 
That is encouraging; but, from the depth, he now|small quantity, and the price would have become 
works his bucket with more difficulty, and it is|ten or twenty times its present amount. The quan- 
again a week before his pit is dry. The weather|tity of coal raised in Great Britain was estimated 
changes; the rain comes down heavily; the sur-jin 1851 at 35,000,000 tons; and the value at 
face on which it falls is spongy; the rock which he} $39,000,000 at the pit’s mouth, and $79,000,000 
has reached is water-tight; and in twelve hours|at the place of consumption. The capital engaged 
bis pit is filled to the brim. It is in vain to go 
on. $44,000,000. In 1847, the annual value of all 
The sinking of a pit, even to a less depth than a|the precious metals raised throughout the world was 
hundred fathoms, sometimes demands, notwithstand- | estimated at $57,000,000. That value has been 
ing all the improvements by machinery, a sum of| greatly increased within a few years, since the dis- 
not less than five hundred dollars a fathom, or fifty| covery of the gold-fields of California and Austra- 
thousand dollars for the whole pit; and therefore,|lia. But the coal of Great Britain, as estimated 
supposing it possible for a single man to do it at) by the cost at the pit's mouth, is above two-thirds 
the rate of twenty-five cents a day, the time which of this value of the precious metals eight years ago ; 
he would require would be between four hundredjand the mean annual value, at the furnace, of iron 
and five hundred years. smelted by British coal being $35,000,000, the 
Whence comes it that the labour of between four] value together of English iron and coal exceeds the 
hundred and five hundred years is reduced to a|value of all the gold and silver of South America, 
single day? and that which, independently of the|and California, and Australia, however large that 


in the English coal trade was then valued at 


got for twenty-five cents? 


ot fort would have cost fifty thousand dollars, is} amount has now become. 


| 


the time of Julius Caesar. <A furnace with a steam | 


It is because man joins} How the value of our cast-iron has been increased 
with man, and machinery is employed to do the|by modern science may be in some degree estimated 
drudgery. Nations that have no machinery have)|by a consideration of what the hot-blast has ac- 


no coal fires, and are ignorant that there is hidden|complished. The hot-blast blows hot air into the 


blast would produce as large a heap in a few|under the earth a substance which contributes more, |iron-furnace instead of cold air. The notion seems 
years. 


At present a cottager in the south of England, 
where there is no coal in the earth, may have 


bushel of good coals delivered at the door of his 
cottage for twenty-five cents; although that is far 
more than the price of coal at the pit’s mouth. If 
he had even the means of transporting himself and 


| ° 

a\they enjoy. 

No nation has worked coal to anything approach- 
ling the extent in which it has been worked by the 





perhaps, to the health and comfort of the inhabit- en but the results are wonderful. Much heat 
ants of Britain than any other commodity which|is required in the process of smelting, but the cold 





* The estimated amount of coal mined in Great Bri- 


tain during the year 1853, was 37,000,000 tons ; the es- 
English. It has been caleulated that France,| timated production in the United States during the year 


Belgium, Spain, Prussia, Bohemia, and the United | 1854, was 6,000,000 tons. 
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air blown in, as a blast, lowers the temperature, | 


for this reduction. The air is now heated before 
being introduced into the furnace, and by this ap- 
plication of science the quantity of coal is wonder- 
fully economized. Formerly seven tons of coal 


were required to produce one ton of iron, but| wrong; but hear with charitable heart the reasons) winter. 


] 
effecting an immense saving in fuel, time, machi- he will disperse the cloud in his time, by the bright- 
and compels the addition of fuel as a compensation | nery, and labour. 


jness of his arising. But the covenant of life and 
|peace which he gave to Levi for the fear wherewith 
‘he feared him, and was afraid before his name, 

Selected for “The Friend.” | will not be withdrawn, any more than that with 
Compromise not the right, countenance not the day and night, seed time and harvest, summer and 
On her death-bed, this dear Friend was 


(To be continued.) 
~o 


three tons now suffice. The amount produced] of an honest judgment, for thou also hast erred, and favoured with the assurance that her work was 
in the same time is also nearly sixty per cent.| knowest not whether to-morrow’s wisdom may not/done, and her peace made. To a friend she said : 


greater. 


prove thee simple to-day. Thou mayst be chiding|“ I am now in'my sixty-fourth year, thirty of which 


The iron is greatly cheaper than a quarter of a| in another what once thou wast thyself, or sharply |I have been closely engaged in endeavouring to 


century ago, for only about one half the coal formerly} reproving what thou wilt be hereatter. 


used is necessary for its production. That produc- 


fulfil my little mission. If I had but one talent, as 
Better is the wrong with sincerity than the right|I have endeavoured to improve it, I hope I shall be 


tion is almost unlimited in amount. In 1788 Great} with falsehood ; and dogged obstinacy is oftentimes | accepted.” At other times: “ My friends propose 
Britain produced only 60,000 tons, or one thirty-|the buttress that proppeth an [unsanctified] spirit, | things which I sometimes comply with, but it seems 


sixth part of what is now produced. The first iron 
bridge ever constructed, at Colebook-dale, England, 
and which was erected in 1779, required 378 tons 
of cast-iron for its completion. 

The wonderful Britannia Bridge, erected in 1850, 
which has been carried over the Menai Strait, hung 
in mid-air at the height of 100 feet above the 
stream, has required 10,000 tons of iron for its 
completion. If chemistry and machinery had not 
been at work to produce more iron and cheaper 
iron, how would our great modern improvements 
have stopped short—our railroads, our water-pipes, 
our gas-pipes, our steamships! How should we 
have lacked the great material of every useful im- 
plement, from the gigantic anchor that holds the 
man-of-war firm in her moorings, and the mighty 
gun that, in the last resort, asserts a spirit without 
which all material improvement cannot avert a 
nation’s decay—to the steel-pen with which thoughts 
are exchanged between friends at the opposite ends 
of the earth, and the needle by which the poor 
seamstress in her garret maintains her place amor 
competing numbers. 

Nearly all the people now engaged in iron-works| 
in Great Britain are supported by the improvements} 
that have been made in the manufacture, by ma- 
chinery, since 1788. Yes, wholly by the machi-| 
nery; for before then the quantity made by the 
charcoal of wood had fallen off one-fourth in forty- 
five years. The wood for charcoal was becoming) 
exhausted, and nothing but the powerful blast of a 
machine will make iron with coke. Without the 
aid of machinery the trade would have become ex-| 
tinct. The iron and the coal employed in making 
it would have remained useless in the mines. 

And now, having seen what is required to pro-| 
duce a “ pig” of cast-iron, let us return to the kuife,| 
whose course of manufacture we traced a little! 
Way. 

The lump of cast-iron, as it leaves the furnace, | 
has many processes to go through before it becomes 
fit for making a knife. It cannot be worked by the 
hammer, or sharpened to a cutting edge; and so 
it must be made into malleable iron—into a kind 
of iron which, instead of melting in the fire, will 
soften, and admit of being hammered into shape, | 
or united by the process of welding. 

The methods by which this is accomplished vary, 
but they in general consist in keeping the iron 


r 
1S 


but a candid man blusheth not to own he is wiser! precious to look towards a release.” “ Oh, my 
to-day than yesterday. dear, I have been sweetly comforted in my good 

He that argueth for victory, descrveth not the! Master's presence.” “ It gives me no pleasure when 
tenderness of Truth; but a man that can render a/any one speaks of my recovery being likely ; I have 
reason is a man worthy of an answer; and the/a humble hope it would be well, if it pleased my 
measure of charity thou deale:t shall be poured | good Master to take me now; and if I stay longer, 
into thine own bosom. it cannot be better; I have no desire for continu- 

Bear with that which vexeth thee now, provoking | ance here.” Sceming to be uttering praises, she 
thee to hate thy brother. A little explained, a}said, “ How good! how good!” After a while: “I 
little endured, a little passed over as a foible, and, cannot say much, but my King reigns,” and 
lo! the jagged atoms fit like smooth mosaic. Thou}soon departed to her heavenly mansion, to be for- 
canst not shape another’s mind to suit thy own will. | ever with Christ. 

A wise man winneth his way with gend/eness, not 
rudely pushing aside those that stand in his path, 
or oppose his course; for he knoweth that blind 
haste will but hinder, stirring up contention against 
him. 





$< —————— 


Anecdote of Daniel Webster-——Daniel Webster 
was fond of a harmless joke. He had in Northfield, 
| across the river from his Franklin farm, a small piece 
of sandy, barren land, with a poor house upon it, in 

For “The Friend.” | Which a very destitute family had been living some 

« Eleventh month, 1781.—My mind was stripped, | time without paying any rent. Upon one of his visits 
and dipt exceedingly low for many days, so that |t0 the place, the good woman expressed her anxiety 
all divine comfort seemed to have left me. Under |#bout being able to remain, She expected to be 
this proving dispensation, 1 was tempted to believe turned out, and did not know where to go. She 
that I was cast off; and as this belief prevailed, hoped Daniel Webster would not be hard with her. 
the clouds of darkness and distress increased. | He heard her through, and told her with great gravi- 
then thought I should be thankful to be removed, |tY; that he knew it was a hard case for her; he 
if I might but die like the beasts of the field. But | Wished to consider her, and did not mean to be un- 
whilst under this distress, sitting still alone one | kind ; but he had a great many to provide for. At 
evening, the Lord was pleased to cause a perfect the same time putting his hand into his pocket, he 
calm to cover my mind, and brought before me his | took out a five dollar bill and handed it to her, saying 
wonderful preservations and deliverances, one after he was sorry he could not do better by her, but if 
another, from my childhood to the present time, as she thought she could afford to stay on the place 
clearly as if written in large characters: at the another year for thaty he should be very glad, and 
beholding of which my soul was humbled, and rode off. 
faith in the mercy, goodness and forgiveness of] 
God, began to spring up in my soul, and mercifully | 
caused the clouds of despair to disperse. I believe} An immoderate pursuit of the world shows a 
my thus being led to feel a state, wholly deprived | depraved state of mind; to cark and care for that 
of hope in the mercy of God, was in order to lead Which one docs not need. Some are as eager to be 
me into tender sympathy with poor souls thus tried. | rich as ever they were to live; for superfluity, as for 


“Twelfth month—O, that pure stream which is| subsistence. That plenty should augment covet- 


——_—__++—___— 





——o— 


Avariciousness, 





‘clear as crystal, proceeding from the throne of God, | ousness, is a perversion of Providence ; and yet the 
which impregnates the soul with its precious virtue, | generality are the worse for their riches. But it is 


by which it becomes heavenly, and in time like the |strange that old men should excel; for generally 


|king’s daughter, ‘all glorious within!’ Thus the | money lies nearest them that are nearest their 


soul being espoused to Christ, how glorious the | graves—as if they would augment their love in pro- 
union! Happy in time, and unspeakably glorious’ portion to the little time they have left to enjoy it; 
in eternity, where the heavenly host sing glory and |and yet their pleasure is without enjoyment, since 
honour, riches and power, to the Lord God and the )none enjoy what they do not use. So that instead 


melted in a furnace, and stirring it with an iron| Lamb, forevermore, world without end.”— Sarah of learning to leave their great wealth easily, they 


rake, till the blast of air in the furnace burns the! 


greater part of the carbon out of it. By this means 
it becomes tough, and, without cooling, is taken 





from the furnace and repeatedly beaten by large 
hammers, or squeezed through large rollers, until it 
becomes the bar-iron of which so much use is made 
in every art of life. This process of converting 
cast-iron into malleable or bar-iron, which is termed 
“puddling,’ will undoubtedly be superseded, at no 
distant day, by an American invention, already in- 
troduced, in which the malleable iron is, by one 
operation, manufactured directly from the ore, thus 


of divine regard, is wrapt in fears of being entirely 
‘cast away, are keenly afflicting to the true believer 
in Christ. 


Steph nson, 
Those dispensations of desertion, in which the 
soul, that has been often replenished with evidences 


‘hold the faster, because they must leave it; so 
sordid is the temper of some men. Where charity 
keeps pace with gain, industry is blessed; but to 
slave to get, and keep it sordidly, is a sin against 
Providence, a vice in government, and an injury to 
Even after having again and again wit- |their neighbours. Such are they who spend not 
nessed the returning mercy of the Lord, proving one-fifth of their income, and it may be, give not 
his faithfulness to the wrestling seed, when he sees one-tenth of what they do spend, to the needy. 
fit for their further refinement to hide his face, the This is the worst sort of idolatry, because there can 
apprehension that he may never return, is often be no religion in it, nor ignorance pleaded in ex- 


‘brought over them by the suggestions of the dark cuse of it; and that it wrongs others who ought to 
jenemy, and it seems hard to keep the faith that have a share therein —Leri, 
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erately valuable, freight and property. For not only 
is the nominal power of the engine of this ship small, 

and its requirements for speed, &e., moderate, but 
the consumption of coal is, comparatively, so trifling, 
that 13 or 14 tons are generally sufficient for a day’s 
steaming, whilst the whole consumption for the re- 

cent passage has scarcely exceeded 200 tons! Yet 

this power of steam is capable of giving a speed of 
from 7 to 8 knots, or if the ship had been lighter, 9 
knots, and actu: lly carried us through the mid-trade 
winds, belt of calms—where often “weeks are spent 
in helpless delays—in about 3 days. In light winds, 

or in making the best of a scant breeze under r stay- 
sails, or advancing head to wind in calms, and, if 
required in proceeding in and out of port, the 
auxiliary steam: is found to do admirable service. 
And now the principle is established, no doubt this 
auxiliary steam appliance will be made still more 

effective. 

“The performance of the Royal Charter in her 
progress to this port affords, as to certain notable 
particulars, some striking facts in maritime history. 

“In 29 days from Plymouth we had passed 
through the tropics and trade-winds, with their belts 
of variables and calms, and reached the lat. of 35 
deg. S. In 40 days we had made a distance (not- 


Iron Ships—Steam and Wind—The Compass, importance of the results they might attain. His 
The following extracts from a letter of Dr. Scores- investigations, however, had gone further. When 
by, the cele brated Arctic whaler, who is now a|he had determined the fact that an iron ship was a 
doctor of divinity, will interest the general reader.|magnet with its power enormously developed by 
It appeared at one time impossible that iron ships percussive and mechanical action, it seemed natural 
should come into general use, on account of their that, according to the inserut: able laws of nature, 
uncertain effect upon the mariner’s compass, which they should be enabled to regulate its poles as in a 
there seemed to be no means of counteracting or bar of magnetized iron. Assuming these laws to 
overcoming. Happily, the voy age of the Royal be identical, he had ventured to predict that a ves- 
Charter, from Liv erpool to Melbourne, i in the spring sel coming into these regions would have her mag- 
of the present year, has settled this. point. Dr. netic condition inverted, for the magnetism of the 
Scoresby was sent out by the owners, to watch the| Southern polarity was downward. Most of the scien- 
working of the ship, and to try ifhe osald overcome |tifie men in England were against this view, but he 
the magnetic difficulty ; and his letter gives an ac- had tried this experiment in ‘the Roy al Charter, and 
count of the shortest voyage yet snade between| had found that her magnetism was so affected by 
England and Australia by the combined aid of sails|the magnetic attraction of Australia. It might be 
and steam ; and of the complete triumph of science deemed that the discovery was one of abstract 
in regard to the compass. science ; but it was one deeply affecting their inter- 
In an address before a literary society in Southern | sts, and the lives and properties of men who ven- 
Australia, Dr. Scoresby used the following lan- tured on the wide ocean. Their commerce was 
guage :— rapidly going into iron ships, and wooden ships were 
“He might be permitted to say, in reference to| becoming more scarce, and the question of their 
even the humblest pursuits of science, that : ough | magnetic condition, as affecting the compasses on 


For “The Friend.” "ian i een incline eerie leah ada tales aca eee investigations, for they could never tell the 


they might lead to new, or prev iously ioe n results| board of them, was of deep importance. How were 
which might seem to many to be of no profit, yet these enormous fabrics, endowed with an intense ; ( 
no man could tell or predict the importance of even degree of magnetism, to be controlled in this influ- withstanding unusual light and short trade-winds) 
that which might seem to be only a scientific cu-|ence ? It was to determine that point that he had} of about 8,000 miles, or 200 miles a day. In 50 
riosity. It was a great satisfaction in making scien-| Come out here, and he had, he hoped, determined a| days out, we had made good, in the usu: al and best 
tific researches even of the slightest nature, that they mode in which an iron ship might be guided as safely | tr: ack of progress, a dist mnee of _upw ards of 11,000 
knew not to what results they might ettaie. Let} and as securely as shipping of any ‘other material. miles, or more than halt the circumference of the 
them look at the effect of the discovery that a wire| There was no practical difficulty in so arranging globe ; in 12 consecutive days, in one part of our 
placed between those of the two poles of a battery,| Compasses on iron ships that they could be navigated voyage, the Royal Charter made 3,522 miles of dis- 
became magnetic—thought at the time to be a mere with safety and certainty. This was an important tance by log, or 293 miles a day 3 oF, taking strictly 
scientific curiosity. W hat was the result? They fact, and the inferences on which he had arrived) the extent of longitude accomplished within the time, 
had their messages now conveyed by the dul at it were consistent with all his previous theoretic|the distance in geographical miles comes out at 
telegraph, with a speed inferior only to that of light. deductions. His simple contrivance was, to have 3,439, or 286 miles a day. On four or five ocea- 
Even now they did not know what progress might the compass in iron ships elevated beyond the mag-| sions we altered our time half an hour from noon to 
be made in the invention, nor could they say that netic influence of the iron; and during the whole noon—in other words, brought the sun on the meri- 
the old country might “ne within a few years be| Voyage of the Royal Charter, there was no embar- dian in 233 hours. On six different days we made 
united to Australia. by the te legraph. This was|rassment whatever with regard to her compasses by sailing 300 miles and upwards a day, averaging 
within the range of demonstration, as one of the pro- arranged on this plan.” 13 1-6 knots, the greatest run in one day being 346 
babilities of science, and was only a question of The letter from which the following extracts are miles, or, in 24 hours, 353 miles, being at the ave- 
means and expense. When he saw the costly edi- taken, was printed in the Melbourne Argus : _, [rage speed of 14 2-3 knots. Yet in these admirable 
fices springing up in this new city, he could not but “The local papers of Melbourne have well antici- performances, it should be observed, the full capa- 
feel that the means were not wanting, and that it pated much of what I might say, on the experimental bilities of the Royal Charter were by no means 
would be nothing surprising to see a te legraph be- evidence thus far obtained of the correctness of their| brought out, the ship being at least two feet too 
tween Engl: and and Australia in a few ye ars. It views in respect to the auxiliary steam appliance for deep, for the dev elopment of her sailing qualities. 
was a project of no greate r difficulty than that which] the rapid accomplishment of an uninterrupted ‘pro- Moderately loaded, as I expect she will be for the 
had been already accomplished in laying down the} gress to pretty nearly our relative antipodes. Three} return passage, and with some alterations subse- 
telegraph in the Black Sea. It was contemplated systems of nautical appliances for progress and speed, quently, for the more complete raising up of the 
to distribute the electrie currents over the Atlantic] Were obviously in question, with a view to rapid and screw when not in use, SO as not to prove a retard- 
between England and America. He would not pass} temunerating intercommunication with these remote | ing drag by dipping into the surface of the water 
any opinion as to the practicability of that project, colonies. ‘First, Speed in sailing, by the adoption) in heavy seas, my conyiction is, that the Royal Char- 
but he could say that as regarded Australia it was of a clipper class of ships of large tonnage and great| ter may sail at least a knot faster, and might as 
quite practicable. If also he might be permitted to| capabilities i in masts, rigging, and sails. Secondly, well accomplish a distance of 380 or 390 miles, 
speak of himself as an humble experimenter, he|Steam-ships of full ‘propelling powers. Thirdly,| under like aera as she has already made 
would state that it was in 1828 that he first denen ‘The combination of a small or moderate screw steam| good 358 miles in a 24 hours’ run. 
ered the phenomenon, that magnetism was developed | power W ith the best appliances in ship model and| “ T he ‘ behaviour’ of the Royal Charter as a ‘sea- 
in iron by percussion and mechanical action. He} sails for speed and sailing, and capabilities of carry- boat,’ indicates a model in naval architecture, I 
published his experiments inthe Philosophical Trans-jing eanvas. ‘The first of these plans has been ad- think, as nearly as possible, pe tfect. Not having 
actions in 1834—but what was thought of the dis-| mirably tested and carried out by the different lines} before, indeed, sailed in a ship of this peculiar and 
covery, beyond that it was a scientifie curiosity ‘lof splendid sailing-ships trading between England elegant build and magnitude, which, as a class, is 
When, however, it became the fashion and interest;and Australia ; but their various delays, by ealms | now employed in travers sing all the great oceans of 
of England that ships should be built of iron, andj and light variable winds, necessarily leave more to|the globe, and giving through the enterprise of our 
these ships were found to be intensely magnetic, be-| be accomplished. The next plan, of full steamers, | shipowners, and the ‘improved skill in our naval en- 
yond the ordinary inductive influences of masses of| from the abridgment of the room for stowage, by the gineers and ship-builders in Great Britain and Ameri- 
iron, a question arose—how was the effect on the| requirements for coals, together with the loss of time ca, a totally new character to commercial naviga- 
compass to be remedied? He contended, that this! and cost for coaling by the wi ry, could scarcely prove} tion, I should naturally be more deeply impressed 
magnetism arose from the hammering and othe r| remune rating, nor in ‘the route needful to be adopt- with the magnificent qualities of the Royal Charter 
mechanical actions impressed on the pl: ites in the }ed for coaling, has it sueceeded in gaining any ade-| individually as a ship than had I bee n familiar with 
course of their construction, and he was right. He! quate adyantage in the le neth of the voyage. The) the pe rformance in bad weathe rt, by personal expe- 
applied to these ships the same laws which he found | third plan, as adopted, and so far suece ssfull y tested, Irience, of many of the splendid mod ls in naval ar- 
to prevail in magnetized iron, in his experiments of|in the first passage of the Royal Charter, now stands|chitecture which I have seen at Live rpool, Glasgow, 
1820, and he ventured to anticipate what had since| out conspicuously as the plan—the practic rable, andj and elsewhere. Still I shall be safe, 1 doubt not, 
occurred. He alluded to this, not in vanity, but as} 1 doubt not, fairly remunerating plan—for the con-| in asserting that, whatever may be the superiority 
an encouragment to men of science to proceed in| veyance of passengers, mails, and valuable, or mod-| of action and behaviour of our larger clipper ships 
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generally in all the properties which characterize 
the most perfect sea-hoats, the performance and be- 
haviour of the Royal Charter in the severest testing 
of these qualities, was magnificent. Her buoyancy, 
liveliness, ease of motion in the most cross and tre- 
mendous seas, and in the possession of that extra- 
ordinary quality of all but intelligent efforts and 
yieldings, like an endowment of instinct, for the 
avoidance of the highest waves and the lofty break- 
ing peaks of crossing seas, were as astonishing as 
they were admirable. Such was her behaviour in 
scudding, not only before heavy gales generally, 
but in the hard trial of scudding before a cyclone, 
for some hours of hurricane fury, (which we encoun- 
tered on the 6th of April, in latitude 47 deg. 8., 
longitude 90 deg. to $4 deg. E.,) when it was in- 
tensely interesting to look abroad and mark her 
action under seas, as measured by myself two or 
three hours after the fiercest of the hurricane was 
over, of the prevailing height of 30 feet, with numer- 
ous higher waves of broad, extensive solid water- 
crests or summits of 40 to 42 fect or more, with knots 
and broken ciests, from the crossings of westerly and 
southerly seas, some yards higher. It would hardly 
be doing justice to my feclings and observation, if I 
were here to neglect to refer to the able and seaman- 
like manner, combining judicious prudence with effee- 


tive perseverance and laborious watchfulness, with | 


we 

which Captain Boyce performed the navigator’s part 
undcrthe severe testing of a new and untriedship. In 
ordinary gales, it may be mentioned, in the way of 
illustration, when we were running before the wind 
under a large spread of canvas, and, as happened 


on the 1st of April, with waves of forty feet and |perience of our recent passage and a great deal of 


upwards, the ship was £0 lively, steady, and dry, 
that most of the ladies participated in the pleasant 
promenade of the poop-deck, and in astonished ad- 
miration of the ship’s avoidance of the fearfully 
threatening waves. On this occasion Mrs. Scoresby 
accompanied me forward along the gangways and 
deck-house to the forecastle, (a splendid platform of 
the area of at least 190 square yards,) and for some 
time viewed from there the magnificent sight of the 
ship's progress, as often, for some minutes together, 
she was so quiet, that neither the lofty waves nor 
her considerable speed seemed to affect her—with- 





| 














ships and such bulkheads, standards, Xc., northern; 
but here, as I had announced my expectation, the 
polarities are reversed. The top plating of the ship, 
from stem to stern, has changed to northern polari- 
ty, attracting the south pole of the compass, in 
which change, the upper parts of iron standards, 
cranes, capstans, Xc., about the decks and bulwarks, 
consistently participate. That the lower part of the 
ship’s hullin itsexternal attractions has also changed, 
may be confidently inferred from magnetic princi- 
ples. And so far experimentally, as I have already 
ascertained, the fact is beautifully indicated by the 
diminution of the northerly attractive force, on de- 
scending outside towards the floating level, until 
(in accordance also with theory and prediction,) a 
position is found, some 16 to 18 feet downward, 
where the ship ceases to produce any action what- 
ever on the compass needle, and below which the 
contrary or northern pole of the needle begins obvi- 
ously to be attracted towards the ship’s side. 

“ As to the second point, so important in its prac- 
tical bearing on commerce and navigation, it may 
be stated, that during our passage to Australia,such 
was the effectiveness of the arrangement I had sug- 
gested, as very well put into operation in a compass 
jraised about forty-two feet high on the mizen-mast, church, Josiah Langdale went south, and visited 
that we never had any perplexity or difficulty, ifany| Friends in Maryland and Virginia, returning to 
of the compasses were steady, in knowingthe course| attend the Yearly Meeting, held at Burlington, in 
we were actually steering. Nothing more,therefore,|the Seventh month. At the mecting of ministers, 
is necessary. I am perfec ctly convinced, for correct or | held on the 21st, Josiah and Thomas gave inform- 
sale compass guidance in iron ships than a compass |ation of their visit to Barbadoes and Bermuda, “in 
for refercnee duly elevated and properly arranged | both which they had good service. The Lord was 
on a wooden mast. And such compass, as the ex-|with them, and opened their hearts to the people, 
and opened the hearts of the people to receive their 
testimony, to the glory of God, and their great 
consolation.” 

The epistle from the Yearly Meeting at Bur- 
lington to that at London of that year, says, “ Our 
dear friends, John Richardson and Josiah Lang- 
dale, are now with us, in whom we are comforted.” 

After the Yearly Meeting, Josiah Langdale went 


is set in humility. An humble, able man is a jewel 

worth a kingdom. It is often saved by him, as 

Solomon’s poor wise man did the city—W. Penn. 
ccinnaiililipiamnee 


For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
MARGARET PRESTON. 

(Continued from page 21.) 

Of the visit of Josiah Langdale and Thomas 
Chalkley to Barbadoes, the latter has left an ac- 
count. He says, “ We had several good meetings 
in the ship, to our satisfaction, and were well re- 
ceived, and had many meetings at Barbadoes, 
which were often very large and open, and some of 
the people loving and tender.” “ The longer we 
tarried, the larger our meetings were; and many 
began to be affected, and spoke well of us and our 
devotion.” They returned to Philadelphia, about 
the 20th of the following Second month, (1702,) 
having been absent about five months. 

After visiting some meetings in and about Phi- 
ladelphia, to the comfort and edification of the 


heavy weather for the latter fortnight has demon- 
strated, can, by the simple method which I adopted 
on the voyage, be satisfactorily consulted and com- 
pared in the hardest gales—that is, whenever the 
compasses on deck are tolerably steady for being 
steered by. Wa. Scoressy.” 
“Royal Charter, Hobson's Bay, 20th April, 1856.” 





++ eastward, attending the general meeting at Shrews- 
© » . . 

— 7 S way. > returne adelphia 

Vanity. bury on his way. He returned to Philadelphia, 


, . in the Second month, 1703, where he gave account 
A vain man 1s a nauseous creature. He is so|to Friends of the openness he had met with in New 
full of himself, that he has no room for anything England, to receive him and his testimony. He 


out discomfort or the encountering of a fling spray lclse, be it ever so good or deserving. It is J at/ attended the meeting of ministers, held on Seventh- 
—the whole space we traversed of above 300 fect |every turn that does this, or can do that. As he|day, the 24th of the Second month. Of this meet- 
in length, being then perfectly dry. In other cases,| abounds in his comparisons, so he is sure to give | ing, the clerk notes, “a heavenly meeting this day.” 


indeed, when blowing very hard and with still more | himself the better of every body else; according to 


On the Ist of Third month, he attended the 


cross and tremendous seas, knots of seas came ocea- |the proverb, all his geese are swans. They are cer-| Quarterly Mecting of Ministers at Philadelphia 
ioally er the deck, i siiaiiiag t f it, but their | tainly ] ads : ore 7 * — = : en ; ? 
sioally over the deck, in every part of it, bu cir |tainly to be pitied, who are so much mistaken at! wherein the following minute was made :—“ Our 


avoidance in any ship was impossible. 


‘home. Yet I have sometimes thought that such|dear friend, Josiah Langdale, was with us at this 


“ 5 i 7 : ¢ ; : > ‘ mF ‘ . ° . . - > 

, In conclusion, I may add, as a subject of some people are in a sort happy, that nothing can put out meeting, to our comfort and refreshment through 
interest in science, and of, I trust, no small practical jof countenance with themselves, though they nei-|the blessed Truth, in the life and power of which 
consequence in commerce, and in the passages ther have, nor merit other people's. At the same|alone we can be helpful and serviceable one to an- 


betwixt the antipodes of the globe, that all my time one would wonder they do not feel the blows 


theoretic views previously published in respect to the 
nature of iron ships’ magnetism and its changes, with 
the practical plan for safe and accurate compass 


guidance, the adoption of which I have for a long| 


time been urging on the builders and owners of iron 
ships, have received distinct and beautiful verifica- 


tions in the experiments thus far made on board of 
As to the first point, the mat- | 


the Royal Charter. 
ter of interest in science, it may not be unfitting to 


say that, exactly as I had predicted in “ Illustrations | 


of the Magnetism of Iron Ships,” printed just before 
leaving England, and notified also in “ Magnetical 
Investigations,” published in 1852, &e., I have 
found the changes in the general magnetism, as tried 
externally, of the Royal Charter. The upper works 
of ships built in England and other northern coun- 


tries have, consistently with theory, southern polari- | 


ty, attracting the north pole of the compass, as also 


other. He acquainted this meeting with his inten- 
tion of returning to England, by way of Barbadoes 
and Bermuda, and desired a certificate of our unity 
with his ministry and conversation in these parts. 


'they give themselves, or get from others, for this| 
jintolerable and ridiculous temper; nor show any 
concern at that which makes others blush for, as! 
well as at them, Viz. their unreasonable assurance.) It is the desire of this mecting, that the Lord may 
To be a man’s own fool is bad enough, but the vain|be with him in all things, and direct his way to the 
jman is every body’s. Vanity comes of a mixture| glory of God, the peace of his own soul, and the 
of ignorance, confidence and pride. As there is|comfort of Friends, where his lot may be east by 
more or less of the last, so it is more or less offen-|his seeret Providence.” A certificate of unity was 

|prepared in the meeting, and signed. 


‘sive or entertaining. Perhaps the worst part of| 
this vanity is its unteachablencss. ‘Tell it anything,| Josiahand Thomas Thompsonlaboured long inthe 
West Indies, and whilst there, a fire in the town of 


jand it has known it long ago, and outruns inform- 

ation and instruction, or else proudly puffs at it.| Saffron Walden consumed a portion of Thomas's 
| Whereas, the greatest understandings doubt most,{estate. Whether a secret sense of a calamity at 
are readiest to learn, and least pleased with them-|home was given him, we know not, but he left 
selves; this, with nobody else. Although they|Josiah, who was about visiting Jamaica, early in 
stand on higher ground, and so see further than] the year 1704, and returned to England. Josiah 
their neighbours, they are yet humbled by their|reached England before the Yearly Meeting of 








0 prospect, since it shows them something, so much| London, in 1705, to which he gave an account of 
the upper parts of bulkheads, ironstandards, cranes, 


higher and above their reach. 


Truly then it is,/his labours in Ameriea. He said, “The Lord is 


or davits, capstans, Xc. ; and the lower parts of the|that sense shines with the greatest beauty when it enlarging his tents in those wilderness countries,— 
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many are convinced, and a great openness is among 
the people.” He added his belief, that a “ great 
people” would be gathered in this land. 

In the year 1714, Josiah Langdale again visited 
America, his certificate bearing date First mo. 28th 
of that year. The next year came over, his old 
companion, Thomas Thompson, and each of them 
visited the meetings of Friends generally on this 
continent; and at least in Pennsylvania, they were 
at times together, to Friends’ “comfort and great 
satisfaction.” In the Fourth month, 1716, they 
received a certificate from Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting, being about returning homeward, by way 
of the West Indies. 

In the year 1720, Josiah Langdale was again in 
America; but I have been unable to find whether 
he considered it in the light of a religious visit, or 
whether he was making preparation for removing 
his family hither. From the beginning of the Se- 
venth month, 1720, to the Fifth month, 1721, he 
was much of the time in Philadelphia, diligently 
attending religious meetings, and moving in the 
unity, and greatly to the satisfaction of Friends in 
this city. 

He then returned to England, and late in 1722, 
or early in 1723, having obtained a certificate of 
unity from his friends in Yorkshire, he, with his be- 
loved wife, Margaret, and two children, sailed for 
America. Soon after leaving England, Josiah was 
taken ill, and died on the passage, being favoured 
with great peace of mind as he drew near his end. 

His wife, Margaret, now a sorrowful widow, was 
left on her way to a strange land, with children 
dependent upon her for support and protection. 
Smith says, she had paid a religious visit to Ame- 
rica in 1721; but after a close scrutiny of all the 
records accessible, in which the presence of ministers 
is noted, I am compelled to believe he was mis- 
taken. Soon after her arrival in 1723, she was 
engaged in ministerial labours, and is noted in at 
icast one of the epistles, asa Friend from England, 
on a religious visit. 

The intended settlement of Josiah and wife was 
in Philadelphia, and at the Monthly Meeting in 
this place, held in the Fourth month, 1723, the fol- 
lowing minute was made :—“ A certificate from 
Bridlington Monthly Meeting, at Skipsea, in 
Great Britain, and one from the Quarterly Meet- 
ing, held in the city of York, for our friend, Josiah 
Langdale, Margaret his wite, and two children, 
who were upon removing to America, with intention 
to settle among us, was read and well accepted, 
and though our dear friend, Josiah, did not live to 
reach us, yet his widow and children being here,— 
[the certificates] are ordered to be recorded.” 

Margaret Langdale was soon engaged in gospel 
labour. In the epistle to London from the Yearly 
Meeting, held at Philadelphia, in the Seventh mo., 
1723, is the following passage :—“ We have been 
comforted in the visit of our worthy Friends from 
Great Britain, Benjamin Kidd and Margaret Lang- 
dale, whose labours of love and fervent engagement 
in the work to which the Lord hath called them, 
we hope, will be attended with a blessing.” 

In the following Fifth month, she was married 
to Samuel Preston, a valuable Friend, as well as a 
useful citizen of Philadelphia. Of the meeting at 
which this marriage was consummated, ‘Thomas 
Chalkley says, “'The meeting was large, and the 
parable of the virgins and the bridegroom coming 
at midnight, was opened with an exhortation to the 
people to be ready against that hour, and that they 
should take care to have the holy oil of Divine 
grace in their hearts.” 

In the Eighth month of this year, three months 
after her marriage, she was set at liberty with her 
fellow minister, Elizabeth Teague, to visit Friends 



















at Shrewsbury and adjacent parts, and so on to Long | fore sunset, a child five years old was seized in the 
Island. In the Ninth month, they set out on their| presence of his mother, by a full grown bear, and 
journey, which appears to have occupied them about |in spite of its sereams, and the frantic efforts of the 
two months. ‘The account of their labours given|mother, was borne off into the thicket. The alarm 
on their return, “ was comfortable to their Friends.” | was given, and men with guns and other implements 
Margaret was soon introduced into extensive service | of destruction, commenced searching the woods, but 
in meetings for discipline, and was faithful in the} up to Tuesday nothing had been found upon which 
attendance of neighbouring meetings, as she felt a|to base a conjecture in reference to its fate. 
religious draft thereto. are quite plenty in the neighborhood, but this is the 
In early summer time, in 1725, she with her hus- | first instance where human life has been sacrificed 
band visited the meetings in parts of Maryland; and|by them, though they have frequently carried off 
at the Yearly Meeting of Ministers in the Seventh| stock from the farmers, coming up, as in this ease, 
month, she gave an account of their travels and/|to the door of the house. 
services, which was ‘“ well received and comforta- 
ble.” In the Second month, 1726, she and her 
husband had the unity of their monthly meeting, as 
well as the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers, to visit 
“ Long Island, Rhode Island and New England.” (Continued from page 11.) 
They returned in time to attend the Yearly Meeting,! On the 24th of the Seventh mo., 1658, W. Dews- 
and were enabled to give a comfortable and satis-| bury wrote to Margaret Fell, giving her some ac- 
factory account of their labours, and to furnish tes-| count of his travels in Scotland, in which he says ; 
timonials from the Friends visited, of their unity |‘ Dwell in the power in which the Lord hath chosen 
with her gospel services. |thee to bear his name in righteousness; even so the 
(To be continued.) | Almighty God keep thee, thy tender children and 
\family, a refreshing to the Isracl of God. My 
For “The Friend.” | dear sister, thy care I have often felt, bearing the 
I observed in “ The Friend” some time back, an|hurden for the Seed’s sake, and much for the poor 
article from the Ledger, headed “ Homes in the oppressed seed in Scotland ; the care of which hath 
West.” Not being much acquainted with the states | heen much upon me. My tender Father, after six 
therein named except Iowa, | cannot say much re-|years travel in England, hath freed me to come 
specting them ; but to this state, where I reside, so} into Scotland, which was on the 13th day of the 
far as | am acquainted, the account therein given Sixth month. At Berwick I left my horse, and 
will not apply. And as this is the one to which most! o9ne Samuel Thornton was moved to come with me. 
of the members of our religious Society emigrate, it) [ bought shoes at Berwick, and came on foot into 
has been with me to express some of my views to) Scotland, with great joy. On the first day’s journey 
those looking towards this country for homes. In|[ met with hundreds of people, it being the time 
the present unsettled situation of our Society, there | of harvest, who in the fields and highways, heard 
being no organized body of Friends in this place |the truth in much tenderness. I staid three meet- 
with which many sound Friends can feel at liberty jnos at Edinburgh; God much appeared, to his 
to unite, I desire that all may be very cautious how | own glory. I was with Friends at Badeow, through 
they become unsettled, and leave their present places | the country to the garrison of Air; the 29th I came 
of abode, but endeavour to feel after and know the to the meeting at Heads; Friends in measure are 
mind of Truth therein. ‘The following concern of|c¢ome into the simplicity of the Truth. Then I 
Ohio Meeting for Sufferings of last year, is, I believe, journeyed to Hamilton, Glasgow, Stirling, and to 
worth the attention of such. ‘the castle of Bandallo. In the fields and highways, 
“ Feeling concerned for the preservation and right many hundreds heard the word of eternal life, many 
settlement of all our members, we would tenderly | being very tender where I have been led. I re- 
and affectionately exhort them notto give way impro-|turned to Edinburgh, where I have had many 
perly to that unsettlement which prevails so much in meetings, and pretty many came. Here hath been 
the community at large, in relation to removing to) as yet no opposition ; the Lord hath much appear- 
the western country ; believing that the dissolving ed, many being clearly convinced of the Truth. 
of old, and the forming of new associations in life,| Dear sister, in a short time the Lord led me on 
often have an injurious effect, particularly upon the f, vot, some hundreds of miles, with much joy, for the 
young and rising generation: and when any may Seed’s sake; my bread I am casting on the waters ; 
have their attention turned to so important a step, | assured I am, | shall find it in the time appointed. 
let the motive be ever so plausible, we would ad-/|'The everlasting God keep all in his power and 
vise them to try it by the unerring Spirit of Truth, wisdom, every one in their places, to his praise and 
which, if in humility and reverence is sought unto, glory. Amen !”’ 
will not fail to direct us safely; for, agreeably to)” [rom the date of another epistle we learn he 
Scripture testimony, the steps of a good man are or-| was in London in the Eleventh month, 1659. This 
dered by the Lord. By this prudent and judicious year was one of cruel persecution to the S ciety of 
lcourse, Friends may be preserved from improper Friends, then rising into considerable importance, 
removals, which at all times is very desirable, and | through the diligence of the numerous labourers en- 
particularly at this juncture, wherein so much afflie-| caved in testifying the gospel of the Grace of God. 
tion and trouble prevail in our Society.” The boldness with which they asserted their faith, 
And those Friends who have removed to this coun-! and the power which attended their preaching, con- 
try without certificates, 1 would advise to keep out tributed greatly to their numbers, notwithstanding 
of the mixture, out of the lo-here’s, and lo-there’s, {heir sufferings. It is however evident from some 
that are so much amongst us; and endeavor to get! of the epistles of this Friend, that all who were 
into the quiet, and abide in the patience, and inthe eonyinced of the truth, did not abide faithful to 
Lord's time way will be made tor us where there their testimony. 
may appear to be no way. JN. § 
Linn Co., Iowa, 8th Mo. 


Bears 


— ——>o 
For “The Friend.” 


William Dewsbury. 
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It was perhaps too much to ex- 
pect, without something more than ordinary to ac- 
count for it, that a society so numerous as Friends 
had now become, should conduet its affairs in all 

Bears in Wisconsin —A fearful incident lately | respects harmoniously, or remain wholly free from 
occurred near the village of Neshoto, Wise., which is| the incursions of that spirit, which, by means of his 
thus related by the Manitouni Tribune. Just be- jagents, takes pleasuxe in sowing discord among 
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brethren. 
rott became the author of much confusion in the 
Society, more especially among those, who, having | thou hast written in this paper, thou wilt wound more 


Accordingly, about this time John Per- 


recently joined it, were but weak in the faith. He 


joined Friends about the year 1658, and being of 


a forward, conceited, and what may be truly called 
a fanatical spirit, he soon took upon himself the 
ministerial office, and being great in his own opinion, 
nothing less would serve him than to attempt the 
conversion of the pope. Soon after his arrival at 
Rome, he was cast into Bedlam, and his companion 
mto the Inquisition. The reputed madman, though 
not the best man, had the better treatment, as it 
turned out, for he lived and succeeded in returning 
to England; while the other died in prison, not 
without well grounded suspicions of having been 
murdered. Such was his vanity and imaginary 
importance, that he undertook to write epistles, to 
which he affixed the name “ John” only, as 
though he stood on an equality with the primitive 
aposties. On his return to England, Perrott, by 
magnifying his sufferings and putting on the ap- 


. — a | 
pearance of great sanctity, won upon the feel- 


ings of undiscerning Friends, so as to procure a 
place in their esteem which he in no wise deserved. 
This made way for propagating his peculiar error 
of keeping on the hat during public or private 
prayer. \wprobable as it may appear at this day, 
many sincere minds were taken with the bait, and 
great confusion was the result. 

In an epistle addressed by William Dewsbury 
“to all the faithfal in Christ,” &e., bearing the date 
of 1663, he thus describes the progress of this error. 


“Tn that which tries and weighs your own spirits, | 


in coolness and singleness of heart, try and taste 
what spirit they are of who come among you at this 


day; wherein many come forth with us as to the 


owning of truth in their judgments, who regulate 
the outward man insome respects like the clildren 
of Truth. 


caused them to forsake some things in which formerly 
they delighted ; and in some measure of zeal they have 
borne a testimony to the light, enduring stripes and 
imprisonments, both in this nation and some beyond 
the seas. While they stood in the fear of the Lord, 
he for his name's sake delivered them from the 
wintry storms they suffered under; yet for want 
of watchfulness, the mystery of iniquity has wrought, 


and drawn them from the light into the pride of 


their hearts, to deck themselves with the jewels and 


gifts which the spirit of God gave unto them, when’ 


they were humbled before him. But departing from 
the redeeming judgment of God, the deadly wound 
was healed again, and instead of giving glory to 
God for their deliverance, they in this time of rest, 
took their flight as on the sabbath day, upon the 
mountains of high imagination, and did sacrifice 
on the high places—and having gone from the light, 
they neither regarded the glory of God, nor the 
good of his people.” Such as these became a source 
of much trouble and concern to their brethren; and 
having succeeded in unsettling the minds of many, 
fell off from the body, drawing away their adhe- 
rents after them. Further on, W. Dewsbury writes 
in the same epistle; “Oh! how did my bowels 
yearn for the preservation of John Perrott, in doing 
what I could to draw and separate him from that 
spirit, which gave forth the paper that propagated 
the keeping on of the hat in prayer, and reflected 
upon those that called upon the name of the Lord, 
with their heads uncovered. But after much coun- 
selling of him 77 lender love, to keep that paper 
from going abroad, but he would not be separated 
from that spirit that gave it forth, I cleared my con- 
science in the word of the Lord. And now in my 


freedom in God, I declare to the children of Zion, | 


Some of them have felt the stroke of, 
the judgment of the Lord [for sin,] which hath 
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what the judgment is that did arise in my heart, 
to this purpose :—John, if thou propagate what 


|hearts, and cause more trouble of spirit among the 


'tender-hearted people of the Lord, than when the| 


jtemptation entered James Naylor; who deeply 
\suffered, but the Lord restored him again by true 
\repentance. And as to my particular, it is not my 
nature to be found striving with thee or any upon 
ithe earth; but having declared the truth to thee, 


| will return to my restin the Lord; and /et every | 


‘birth live out the length of its day, and let time 
manifest what is born of God. 
‘that stands up in self-striving, will weary itself, 
and die, and end in the earth. And this will cer- 
tainly come to pass upon all those that do not dili- 


gently wait in the light, to judge the out-goings of 


their minds, [ yielding] in true self-denial, to be led 
\in the footsteps where the flocks of Christ’s com- 
panions delight to walk, serving one another in 
dove, and every one with the spirit of love and 
j|meekness, Seeking to restore another out of what 
any have done, through the violence of temptation 


| 
or weakness.” 


Such was the amiable and discriminating line of 


conduct, which William Dewsbury pursued, in the 
Wisdom that was given him to rule in the church 
‘of God, and such the harmless and lowly authority 


|which he exercised. Although at this period, trials| 


|and afflictions sorely proved the Society from within, 
‘as did persecutions from without, there was from 
time to time a degree of faith administered to such 
steadfast spirits, as were numerous among Friends 
who were the labourers and sufferers of that day, 
which made them a match for every occasion 
wherein they were called to exercise it. In this 
faith, which was the saint’s victory, the same writer, 


in his address, proceeds to hand them the word of 


encouragement. “ Dear brethren, though great be 
the wrath that withstands the work of our God, 
which wrath worketh’ openly and mysteriously, to 
lay burdens upon the innocent, and to add _attlic- 
tions to the afflicted ;—in the word of the Lord that 
ariseth inmy heart, I declare, they shall but weary 
themselves, and ail their hopes shall fail them, and 
their expectations shall come to nought, who wait 
for evil concerning you who love the Lord better 
than your lives, and delight in waiting to fecl his 
power at all times, leading and ordering you in the 
bonds and within the limits of his Spirit.” Many 
who were caught in this snare destroyed their 
papers ot controversy, aud were restored to unity 
again by the faithful labours of Friends. 

What a change would be effected did the suffer- 
‘ing, restoring Spirit of the Lamb of God, universally 
operate throughout the Society in this day! Doe- 
trines opposed to the faith of the Society would be 
rejected, and difference of opinion respecting mea- 
sures which different Friends thought it proper to 
pursue, would not break the hearty unity among 


them. Confidence in each other’s sincerity and love 
to the cause of Christ, where there is soundness of 


principle and an upright walking in the truth, would 


be restored ; and we should all unite in waiting for 


the leadings of the true Shepherd, bearing one 
another's burdens, and so fulfilling the law of Christ. 
‘The solemn hour will soon come in which every one’s 
work will be tried as by fire—the foundation on 


which we have built, and the materials with which the next morning—oceupying fifteen and a half 


we have been building. Happy will it be for all 
who are favoured to see that they have not taken 
the work into their own hands, but have known 
Llim to work in them, and to furnish the means for 
them to work with, who said “upon this rock will 
‘J build my church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” 

(To be continued.) 


For that spirit} 


Haire Yale, near Leek in Staffordshire, ) 
the 18th of the Seventh month, 1743. j 
To the ffds. lately convinced at Shafftsberry,— 

Dear Friends whom the Lord in his love and 
mercy has gratiously visited and gathered to be a 
people to be wittnesses for his name and Truth, I 
hereby tenderly sallute you with desires that you 
may daly live in a holy sence of the kindness and 
love of God in visiting of you, that so you may 
walk humbly before him and as becomes a people 
that he has favored that so he may do yet more 
abundantly for you. 

And as [ presume you are very sensible that 
many eyes are upon you, [ very much desire that 
you may humbly seek that you may be helpt so to 
walk that you may answer the divine principle in 
ail with whom you may have to do. 

And if you keep your places, and live in love 
land peace, and under the power and government of 
Truth in your selyes you will enjoy great peace in 
|your owne minds, and it may please the Lord to 
increase your number. And if in your little silent 
lmeetings you waite for the promise of the Lord 
Jesus Christ to be fullfilled to you, there is no doubt 
but that you will be regarded; and altho’ silent 
meetings and silent waitcing is a misstrey to many 
of the wise and learned, yet I beleve many of our 
good Friends can say, that they have rarely if ever 
enjoyed more comfort from the Lord, than they have 
don at times in their silent waiteing. I very much de- 
sire that you may not stumble at the Cross, nor look 
lat the difficultieys that you may meet with, but let 
| your eye be to him who devided the water of ould 
\for his people, and will no doubt make way for 
|you, as you abide in his fear and councell, for he 
remains to be what he has always been to sincere 
and good minds, viz. a God near at hand and a 
ipresent help in every needfull time of trouble, so 
that such have great encouragement still to trust in 
him. 

I should be glad to hear of your wellfare, and 
that the power of ‘Truth prevailes amongst you, and 
jin that countrey, so with desires that you may be 
iclosely engaged in your minds, that so you may be 
‘helpt to run the holy race, which is sett before, that 
\in the end you may obtain an inheritance amongst 
them that are scantify’d, I remain, with true love 
to you, your loveing and sincere friend, 

BenJ. HOLME. 








selililimconcias 

Laying of the Newfoundland Telegraph Cable. 
—A few days since we had the pleasure of an in- 
terview with Mr. James Eddy, of the American 
Telegraph Company, who was present on board 
the English steamer Propontis, and was engaged 
in laying the telegraphic submarine cable across 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. He has just returned. 
We are thus enabled to publish the particulars of 
this interesting performance, which hitherto has 
been only chronicled to the public by a brief tele 
igraphie despatch. 

On the 9th of July, after having landed, and 
secured the end of the cable to the telegraphic 
station at Cape Ray, the steamship Propontis 
weighed anchor about 2 o'clock, and steamed 
jacross the gulf, passing out the cable at the rate of 
five or six miles per hour, reaching Aspy Bay, Cape 
North, (the other terminus,) soon after five o'clock 











‘hours—without the slightest injury to the eable, or 
‘kink or bend of any kind. The cable was coiled 
‘in the hold with the greatest care, in such manner 
‘that each successive layer was run out from the 
‘centre to the circumference. It was not necessary 


ito stop the engine for a moment. As the cable 
passed from the coil, it moved through a kind of 
inverted cast iron tunnel, and over two cast iron 
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drums, each about nine feet in diameter, weighing 
a ton and a half each, and over a pully at the stern 
of the ship. A register attached to the drum! 
showed the exact le ngth of cable paid ont, being 
regulated like a gas metre—one dial showing the| 
fathoms—another the miles. 
stantly brought to bear on the drums, so that the 
cable entered the water straight, and a sufficient 
strain was kept upon it to lay it smoothly on the 
bottom. While it was being laid in the deepest 
portions of the gulf—some one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred fathoms—the cable descended at| 
an angle of about twenty-five degrees, showing that 
its great weight was more than sufficient to counter- 
balance the forward movement of the vessel. 
munication was kept up constantly between the 
ship and the shore while the cable 
Aiter arriving at Cape North, and while the cables 
were being secured on shore, a temporary telegraph) s 
station was fitted up under a tent, and electric com- 
munication fully established between the two shores 
of the gulf—a distance of eighty-five miles. This 
gratifying result was announced by the firing of 
guns from the Proyfontis, and elicited the hearty 
cheers of all in attendance. The electric fluid had 
found its way among mermaids of the deep, with 
the same facility as when passing between poles in 
the open atmosphere. The manufacturers of the 
wire were responsible for its safety until laid in its 
bed and for ten days subsequent. 

On the 16th of June, another cable was laid 
from the same ship, for the same company, across 
the Straits of Northumberland, from Cape Tor- 
mentine, N. B., to Cape Traverse, Prince Kaward’s 


Island, a distance of 13 miles, with the same 


success; and communication is now complete be-| 


tween Prince Edwards Island and the United States. 
This last cable is only a matter of local conve- 
nience; the former constitutes an important link in 
the great enterprise of connecting New York with 
London. ‘The company expect to have the whole 
line complete to St. Johns, N. F., in September 
next; all that is now wanting being the completion 
of a portion of the overland line in Cape Breton 
and Newfoundland. In case of a steamer calling 
at St. Johns, the news would be received here two 
or three di ays sooner than by those that stop at 
Halifax. he cable laid by the Pro jpontis is of thes 
same description with that previously lost, except 
that the portion designed for the deepest water was 
somewhat lighter, and had but one conductor, com- 
posed of seven copper wires: whereas, the former 
had three insulated wires —V. Y. Jour. of Com. 
+e 
For « 


in the Lord.” 


The Friend.” 


“Trust 


“ It is better to trust in the Lord than to put — 


fidence in man. It is better to trust in the Lord 
than to put confidence in princes.” The Psalmist) 


| 
from sorrowful expe rience knew this, from his mis-| 


placed confidence in his beloved son Absalom, who 
endeavoured to steal away the hearts of the C hildren 
= Israel, from serving ‘his father, the true king ; 

he rehoee David could feelingly adopt the language, | 
“it és better to trust in the Lord than to put confi- 
dences in princes.” Let us then trust in [lim and 
do good, that we may be fed; for those that do,| 

« shall be as Mount Zion, which shall not be moved, 
but akideth forever.’ 


oe 

For “The Friend.” 
“ Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the 
first resurrection ; on such the second death hath no 
power,” unless to hide us from the view of mortal 
man, and liberate the soul to live with Him who is 
the Resurrection and the Life. 


Brakes were con-| 


Com-} 


was being laid.) a 


But we who are| 


THE FRIEND. 


left a little longer to struggle with the temptations 
of the world, the flesh, and the evil one, must know 





31 


George. Fox —But 
prayer. 


above all he excelled in 
The inwardness and weight of his spirit, 


a being washed and sanctified, ere we shall be justi-| the reverence and solemnity of his address and be- 
fied in the sight of Him who told Peter , If I wash| haviour, and the fewness and fulness of his w ords, 
thee not, thou hast no part in me;” and when this} have often struck even strangers with admiration, 


disciple, felt his uncleanness, he exclaimed, “ not my|as they reached others with consolation. 


feet only, but my hands and my head.” Ah! 
must experience this cleansing, purifying power to 


The most 


we| awful, living, reverent frame I ever felt or beheld, 


I must say, was his in prayer. And truly it was a 


|wash us before we can adopt the language of the} testimony he knew, and lived nearer to the Lord 


Apostle, when he said, “ For me to live is Christ 
and to die is gain.” 


| a oe - 


For “The Friend.” 
The Present Time. 


| Deep calleth unto deep, and only obtaineth an 
nswer therefrom. - As the heavens are higher than 
the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, 
saith the High and “Holy One that inhabiteth eter- 
nity. Therefore, let us cease to say, we will eat 
our own bread, and wear our owh apparel; only 
let us be calle d by thy name, to take away our re- 
proach; but take heed unto the gift bestow ved in the 
latter covenant, which saith, «T will put my laws 
into their mind, and write them in their hearts ; 
and I will be to them a God, and they shall be to| 
me a people: and they shall not teach every man 
his neighbour, and every man his brother, saying, 
Know the Lord: for all shall know me, from the| 
least to the greatest. For I will be merciful to 
their unrighteousness, and their sins and their ini- 
quities will 1 remember no more. In that he saith, 
a new covenant, he hath made the first old. Now 
that which decayeth and waxeth old, is ready to 
| vanish away.” 

The son shall no more bear the iniquity of the 
father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of 
the son, for the soul that sinneth, it shall die, but 
the soul that doeth righteousness, it shall live, for I 
am Lord of heayen and earth, and will do that 
which secmeth good unto me; I change not. There- 
fore, humble thyself, O man, and let thy own right- 
eousness become as filthy rags. Enter into the 
stripping-room, that thou mayest be stripped of all 
thy garments; put off thine ornaments from about} 
thee, that I may know what to do unto thee. 
Wherefore wilt thou come before me, with thou- 

sands of rams, or ten thousands of rivers of oil 
Burnt offerings, and sacrifice 1 would not; slain 
beasts I have no delight in. But unto this man will 
I look, that is even poor, and of a contrite spirit, and | 
trembleth at my word; who loveth to keep judg- 
| ment, and to do justly ; who withholdeth his hand 
'from taking of bribes, and shutteth his eyes from| 
secing evil; that heareth the ery of the poor and 
| needy. I will establish As goings that he cannot 
fall; yea, mine arm shall uphold him, and my 
right hand, it shall sustain him. Though he pass 
| throug h the valley of the shadow of de: ith, he shall 
fear no evil. The mountains may be round about 





him, the Red Sea before him, and the Egyptians} ® 
be hind ; yet if he stand still, he shall see my salva- 
tion ; and he shall pass through, on dry ground, 
the waters being a wall on either side ; which, the 
Egyptians essaying to do, will be drowned. 
‘Lhough-we have to flee to the wilderness, and 
receive bread for only one day at a time; yet the 
sabbath will come, when we shall have a sufticie ney 
for two days; ond as we pass through, the rocks 
| will be cleaved, and pure water spring therefrom. In 
ithe appointed time of Him that seeth not as man 
|secth, but who seeth the end from the beginning, 
we shall be brought to the promise d land, New 
| Jerusalem, the henveniy Canaan,to C hrist Jesus, the 
Lamb. © then let us be faithful through good re- 
port and evil report. 8.8. 


Jones Co., Iowa, Ninth mo. 2d, 1856. 


,| than other men ; for they that know him most will 


see most reason to approach him with reverence 
and fear— William Penn. 


-- 

God is better served in resisting a temptation to 
evil, than in many formal prayers. Wouldst thou 
then serve God; do not that alone, which thou 
wouldst not that another should see thee do. 
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We do not wish to occupy our columns with the 
political controversies of the day, and yet it may 
be well at times to inform our readers of points of 
interest at issue before the yp ople : especially where 
principles of justice and equity are involved in the 
controversy. 

It is well known that the great question now 
agitating the community, is the extension or restric- 
tion of slavery; brought thus prominently before 
the public, by the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise; which flagrant infraction of the plighted faith 
of the nation was committed for the purpose of ad- 
mitting the extension of slavery over the vast 
sessions of the United States, north of 36 


)OS- 


30’, from 


| Which it had been by the terms of that compromise 


forever excluded. However politicians may mis- 
represent the question, or seek to confuse the peo- 
ple in relation to the points in dispute, there is no 
doubt that the extension or restriction of slavery 
throughout large sections of our country, will be 


| greatly influenced by the success of one party or 


the other. This question, however, is presented, not 
simply and alone, but only as involved in the less 
startling issue of the mode or manner in which the 


.| territories belonging to the United States, shall be 


governed. Upon this point there have been three 
distinct theories entertained by eminent statesmen, 
and acted on, which we find thus set forth in a late 


paper. 

‘First in order was that practically acted upon, from 
the foundation of the Union, up to the year 1850; and 
acted upon, for most of that time also, without question 
as to its constitutionality; we mean that which consi- 
dered Congress to have not only an exclusive, but an 
absolute right to legislate about the territories, and un- 
der which the slavery prohibition clause was so often 
inserted. Webster, one of the most distinguished up- 
holders of this doctrine, contended that this power was 


given to Congress, in that clause of the Constitution, 


which declared that Congress should have a right ‘to 
pass all needful rules and regulations’ respecting ‘the 
territories and other property of the United States.’ It 


was Webster’s idea, that Congress, territories, 
had despotic power, if they to exercise it; and 
under this conviction, ke declared himself, in 1848, un- 
alterably opposed to the admission of new slave States. 
‘J.C. Calhoun, at least in the later years of his life, held 
a different opinion. He argued that the clause about the 
territories related to them only as property, and not as 
communities or political organizations ; in other words, 
that it gave Congress the right to dispose of the land, 
&c., but not to govern the population, and that the right 
of Congress to legislate, which 
right to make treaties, Xc., 
annex territory, 
is to say, 


as to the 
chose 


was derived 
declare war, and therefore to 
was exclusive, and not absolute. That 
Congress has no right to legislate in opposi- 
tion to either the letter or spirit of the Constitution; it 
cannot, for example, create a nobility in a territory, or 
repeal the habeas corpus law ; nor can it, and here came 


trom its 
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out his favourite notion, legislate slavery either 
out of a territory, because this would be to favour the 
people of one section at the expense of those of the other, 
which, he maintained, 
stitution. He denied the existence of either an express 
or implied grant in the Constitution to Congress to legis- 
late about slavery at all. Holding this view, he urged 


that the practice into which Congress had fallen was of 


no binding force, because precedents are invalid when 
they favour what is clearly unconstitutional. Calhoun, 
in a word, considered that Congress had no power to 
vote slavery into or out of a territory ; that consequently 
Northerners and Southerners were equally entitled to 
take their institutions there; and that only when Con- 
authorized a census to be taken, and a Constitu- 
tion to be formed, according to a practice never deviated 
from till Michigan applied for admission, could the ques- 
tion be voted upon, and that then the inhabitants were 
to do it for themselves. 

‘The third opinion is the ‘squatter sovereignty doc- 
trine,’ often confounded with Calhoun’s, but essentially 
different from it. This gives the settlers, at once, the 
right to determine the character of the future State. It 
is a new theory, first carried into effect when California 
was admitted; and subsequently further endorsed by the 
Kansas-Nebraska act. Underit, if strictly adhered to, Con- 
gress has no power to repeal laws passed by a territorial 
legislature, no matter how cruel, vindictive, or tyrannical 


press 
Bf 


lissouri Se ‘arolina ¢ snte Blece 
they may be, as it is admitted to have under both the Cal- Me = eee South Carolina appoints Elec-| 
houn and Webster doctrine. The only remedy, in such Keness-—A oe sevsteias legislature was to be| 
cases, is to be found in a new legislature, or by appeal nated en the tet feet. ‘ean Washington, it is anh 
= ons © get. if the ee are unconstitutional. |that the official advices of Gov. Geary and Gen. Smith 
So also, if an election has been carried by a |have inspired the belief, that order wiil soon be restored | 
: van i ae he re oe ay ae the’ eee Kansas. The bandit Missourians have generally dis- | 
ry the territoriat legisiature, or possibly the courts, 


the oflicial certificates have once been made out in favour 


of the ‘ bogus’ candidates. Though Kansas was set go- 
ing on the ‘squatter sovereignty’ principle, both parties 
in Congress have since abandoned the theory, for both 


have introduced bills to repeal part, or all of the laws 


passed by the so-called ‘ border ruffian’ legislature. 

‘These are the three opinions. It is for the people te 
decide which is most consistent with the principles o 
the federal constitution and the spirit in which the Union 
was formed.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Ninth mo. 
The Russian Emperor, Alexander II. 

Moscow onthe 17th ult., with imposing ceremonies. Vas 
preparations had been made for this event, which wa 


17th. 


attended with a great display of pomp and grandeur. 


Rumors are curreut that an exchange of colonies is being 


negotiated between France and England. France to giy 
up her factories on the mainland of India, in exchange fo 
the Island of Mauritius. The London Post (government 
rgan) recommends the Hudson’s Bay Territory as 


‘ 

fayourable seat for a convict establishment. 
mained tranquil, with slight exceptions. 
the Western Powers 

Naples, in the 
language, and that 
Naples, to withdraw for 
appoint a successor to the late Sir William Temple. Th 
insurrection in Switzerland had been suppressed. 


Spain re 
It is said tha 
addressed a 
spirit as the 
will 

a time, : 


have 


same former, but in milde 


France permit 


claims on Neufchatel in exchange for an indemnity, ¢ 
which the European Powers shall fix the amount. Franc 
yorts these views of Prussia. 


Liv rpool Markets.—Sales of cotton for the week, 50, 








000 bales; the quotations were nearly unchanged. Stoc 
on hand, 693,000 bales, including 563,000 Americar 
Western Canal flour, 26s, a 28s.; 





timore, 29s. a 3l1s.; 





yellow, 32s. per 480 Ibs. The weather continued favour 
able for the harvests, and the British crops were turning 
out satisfactorily. The Londos money market was mot 
stringent; consols were depressed, and closed for mone 
at 933 a 93% » bullion in the Bank of England ha 
decreased £215,000. 

INDIA.—Bombay dates to Eighth mo. 13th, had bee 


received in, England. Oude is reported tranquil. Th 


trade of Calcutta, as compared with previous years, shows} resignation of their usurped authority, for they 
an improvement. The sugar crop in Mauritius is un-|assemble again in the event of any of their number be-| 
precedently large, amounting to 125,000 tons. Thejing held responsible for the acts of 


cholera had ceased there. 


CHINA. 


yoang, 


The insurgents ha 
which brings them close to } 
Provinee, and outh 


An imperial fle 


of the t of commerce from Shang rha 

‘t is sceeae ed near Nankin. 
AUSTRALIA.—Melbourne advices to Sixth mo. 14tl 

had been received. The balance of trade continued i 


favour of the colony. Agriculture and domestic manu 


into or 


was never the intent of the Con- 


Was crowned at 


second note to 


its minister at 
ind that England will not|/up with a portion of the retreating Free State men at a} 


Prus- 
sia is said to have notified an inclination to give up he 


Ohio, 3ls. a 33s.; white corn, 33s. ; 


1 taken possession of Tan-| Supreme Court. 
I 1 
Sanchow, the « apital) 


jfactures were largely extending. The mines continued 
productive. From New Zealand, an encounter is re- 
ported between the British troops and the natives, in 
which eighteen of the latter were killed. 

SOUTH AMERICA.—Dates from Valparaiso to Eighth 
mo. 16th, and Callao to the 27th. A revolution had oc- 
curred in Lima, headed by Castillo. Some fighting took | 
place in the Plaza, with the government troops under 
the President. The engagement lasted several hours, | 
| but the revolutionists were finally subdued. 

NICARAGUA.—Advices to Eighth mo. 30th. Walker 
Was remaining at the capital. Leon had been abandon- 
ed to the invading army, which numbers 1500 troops. 
Walker had issued a decree declaring the property of the 
Accessary Transit Company forfeited to the State, and 
another, which, for a consideration of $400,000, trans- 
fers all the rights and property of the Company to Charles 
Morgan and Cornelius Garrison. According to a rumor, 
which had reached As spinwall, Walker had caused forty 
of his own men, who refused to do duty, to be led out | 
and shot. 

UNITED STATES.— Presidential Election—The Na- | 
tional Intelligencer says, that tickets have been formed 
in all the States for Buchanan; for Fillmore, in all, ex- 
cept Michigan, lowa, Wisconsin, Maine and New Hamp- 
shire; and for Fremont, in all the non-slaveholding 
States, except Pennsylvania; alsoin Maryland, Kentucky, 








. e a | 
banded, and returned to their homes, in obedience to | 
the Governor's proclamation. A dispatch of the 23d 
from St. Louis states, that Lawrence was in possession 


Lane’s men had been made prisoners. 
from Lawrence with the remainder of his men, in the 
direction of Nebraska. <A later dispatch says, that Gov. 
Geary, with several companies of U 
followed in pursuit, with the intention of arresting Lane, 
if found in the Territory. The pro-slavery party were 
organizing thoroughly, in order to carry the approaching 
election. The Squatter Sovereign of the 16th, a Kansas 
pro-slavery paper, furnishes the following account of the 
recent movement against Lawrence, which, if true, af- 
| fords a singular commentary upon the Governor's pro- 
t|mises of impartial justice between the parties made in 


f 


1 


. S. dragoons, had | 


of the United States troops, by whom ninety of General |¢ 
Lane had fled} 


is 





s|his address a few days previously. ‘Just as we are go- 
ing to press, we learn that Col. Reid made his approach | 
|to Lawrence on Saturday and Sunday, the 14th, with | 
€} 2700 militia, and at the suggestion of Gov. Geary, 

rjwere taken from Reid’s command into the United States 
tiservice to assist the United States in expelling Lane’s 
a|troops, and getting as many of them as possible prison- 
-jers, to be tried by martial law. Two hundred govern- 
t{ment troops were after Lane, who was en route to Ne- 
braska. At the request of Gov. Geary, Col. Reid dis- 
r}/banded the balance of his men.” According to a 
} statement in the Boonville Observer, the dragoons came 


e; crossing of the Kaw river. In the engagement that en- 


rjfive taken prisoners. Lawrence and the other principal 
f) settlements of the Free State party, were nearly de- 
ej} serted. 

Steamboat Disaster —On the evening of the 24th ult., 
-|the steamer Ni: 
k}on Lake Michigan. 
1.} gers, most of 








whom were rescued by other vessels, but 


been lost, 
-|the largest, 


mostly by drowning. 
and most costly steamers on the Lakes. 


e}arrived at New York on the 27th, with & 
y {| dates to the Sth, and $1,800,000 in gold. 
d; connected with the Golden Gate, which 


San Francisco 
The Illinois 
brought down 


500 men | 


sued, about forty Free State men were killed, and ninety- | 


igara was burned near Port Washington, | 
She had a large number of passe n- | 


Philadelphia and Bal-|it is estimated that not less than sixty-six lives have | 
The Niagara was one of 


lr retson, agt., O., 


animosity growing up in California and Oregon, towards 
the Mormons, both on account of the inherent vileness 
of their teachings, and of their emissaries having been 
detected inciting the northern savages to hostilities 
against the whites.” 

New York.—Mortality last week, 431. 
sales of wheat were as follows—good white, Illinois, 
$1.65; red, Illinois, $1.55; red, Ohio, $1.52; red, In- 
diana, $1.56; white, southern, $1.65 a $1.70. 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 204. 

Charleston, S. C_—The deaths from yellow fever for 


On the 27th, 


the week ending Ninth month 24th, number twenty-four. 


The weather was very cold. There had been frost in 
the vicinity of the city on the morning of the 24th. 

The Tobacco Crop, of Kentucky and Tennessee, has 
been damaged by the recent frosts. There has also been 
heavy frost in various sections of Virginia. This year’s 
crop is said to be a poor one. 

The Red River has dammed up its own mouth, and 
|now makes its way to the Gulf of Mexico through Atcha- 
falia Bayou. The river is now low; when full, it may 
perhaps re-open its outlet into the Mississippi. 

The Ohio River, on the 24th, was reported to be lower 
than was ever before known. Droves of cattle had been 
driven over at Cincinnati. 

Storm on the Lakes.—The recent equinoctial storn 
caused great damage among the shipping on Lake Erie 
and the Upper Lakes. Thirty vessels are known to have 
gone ashore on Lake Michigan, thany of which would be 
totally lost. 

Dead Letters—The Post-office Department, last week, 
returned to their respective countries the dead letters, 
which for the last quarter had accumulated in the offices 
of the United States. There were for England 150,000 ; 


Bremen, 2617; Cologne, 5374; Canada, 7500; Nova 
Scotia, 439; New Brunswick, 619 


The Slave Trade in Cuba—Not less than 14,000 Afri- 
ans have been landed on the Island within the last 
eight months. 

A Hurricane at Inagua, in the Bahamas, did great 
damage recently, blowing down thirty houses, stranding 
five vessels, and causing the loss of four lives. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Benj. Taber, Vt., $2, vol. 30, and P. 
Gove, $2, vol. 29; from G. Michener, agt., 0. for P. 


W. Leake, $2 


$2, vol. 29; 
$2, vol. 30, and for M. 


from Geo. M. Eddy, agt., 
Eddy, $2, vol. 30; from 
for John Doudna, Hannah G. 
vol. 30, for John Gibbons, $1, 


Mass., 
Asa Gar- 
Townsend, 
to 27, vol. 30 





$2 each, 


\from Hez. C. Post, Mac., N. Y., $2, vol. 30; from A. Dir- 
kin, Eng., 10 shillings, vol. 30, and for Jonathan Harris, 


Jonathan Harris, jr., Jos. Harris, Richard Hall, Thos. 
Williamson, jr., 10 shillings each, vol. 30, for Wm. Wil- 
son, 10 shillings, to 42, vol. 30, for Forster Green, 15 
shillings, to 52, vol. 30; from Thos. C. Hopkins, Md., $2, 
vol. 29 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to superintend the Boarding-School 
jat West-Town, will meet in Philade co 1, on Sixth-day, 
the 10th of next month, at 7 o'clock, Pp.» 

The Committee on Instruction, and the Committee “ 
| Admissions, meet on the same day—the former at - 
o'clock, and the latter at 5 o’clock, p. mM. 

The Visiting Committee meet at West-Town, on Se- 
|cond-day afternoon, the 6th of Tenth month, to attend 
the Semi-annual Examination of the Schools. 

Tuomas Kimber, Clerk. 
1856. 


Philad., Ninth mo. 27th, 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
there will be a conveyance at West Chester, on Second- 
day, the 6th of Tenth month, on the arrival of the after- 


California —The steamship Illinois, from As spinwall, | oon train, which leaves the depot in this city, at 3 


o'clock. 





| to Panama $2,850,000, The Vigilance 
n{ quietly disbanded, and on the 
ec; ope ned their rooms to the public. 


Committee had 


This is only a parti: | 





Judge Terry had resumed his seat on the bench of the 
Durkee and Rand, two of the Vigilants, 
who seized the State arms in the harbour, are before the 
i. lv Court, and have been indicted, 

sid for piracy on the 9th inst. 
1,{the most daring character are matters of daily 
n}rence in the interior of the State. These 
-pcompanied with loss of life. 


occur- 
are often ac- 


21st of Eighth month, they | 


and were to be| 
Highway robberies of| 


“There is a good deal of 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 


A well qualified woman Friend is wanted as Teacher 


are to|%t this Institution. 


Application may be made to either of the under- 


the Committee. | med Friends. 


Enenezer Wortn, Bradford, Pa. 

Tuomas Wistar, F ox Chase P. O., Pa. 

Josepu ELKinton, 377 S,. Second street. 

Tuomas Evans, 315 Arch street, above Eighth. 
Philad., Ninth mo. 24th, 1856. 
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ROBB, PILE & M E LROY, PRIN “TERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank, 
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